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Hillwalking injuries 
and how to treat 
them 


No.1: The toe job 


Like M.E. and jogger’s nipple, 
more. common than previously 


Of paparazZ/ agialus and, 
like the associated disease 
nellornoma imajorals, tends 
to be brought on by overmuch 
exposure to the Sun or by 
lazy holidays in non-hillwalk- 
ing regions such as West- 
minster, Deeside or the 
Antonia Alps. 


Treatment is, however, rela- 
tively simple. 


(i) Remove the offending boot 


clothing. 


(#) \ie flat on doctor’s couch 
and/or sunlounger. 


(mj) ‘Have nurse (or actress 
dressed as nurse) suck toe as 
one would a snakebite. 


(v) Drink snakebite, Harvey 
Wallbanger or Proctor’s Bristol 
Cream. 


Other remedies/treatments 
(eg. Keays’ Linctus, Keeler’s 
marmalade) almost invariably 
available in medicine chest or 
Cabinet. 


For hints on sucking bruised 
toes, the blackened nails of 
which are about to fall off, 
look under “Acquired Tastes”. 


As this treatment is not avail- 
able on:the NHS, we strongly 
recommend you consult with 
your financial adviser. If not 
treated quickly may lead to 
baldness and/or severe 


“health problems”? - Ed). 


Glen Coe v Shakespeare: Shock new evidence 


TAC has received copies of a questionnaire compiled 3 or 4 years ago by ‘‘Plays and Players’’ magazine 
in which some startling revelations appear. Among the legendary thespians being polled were ‘‘Lord’’ 
Olivier (Greatest Actor of his Generation ) and ‘‘Sir’’ Peter Hall. In the interests of not prejudicing the 


argument, we print the questionnaires verbatim and allow the reader to interpret. 


Old Peter Hall 


When or where were you most happy ? 

I was in the Scottish play at the Old Vic. I had just come 
off the stage, I was drained, yet triumphant. Beckett 
appeared and offered me his latest script. 

What items do you always carry ? 

Address book, current copy of ‘“‘The Stage’’, cravat, 
doublet and hose, codpiece. 

What are you wearing ? 

Thisis the very jacket I wore, the first time I directed Lear 
at Stratford. Ithas become a talisman for me as the crown 
stayed on all that run. 


What piece of advice has helped you most ? 
When the Queen knighted me she gave me some great 
tips on keeping the crown on. 

What is your most treasured possession ? 
Handwritten original script for Oedipus Rex. 


Do you have a motto ? 

When the going gets tough, the tough sits down and eats 
some oysters. 

Do you have an ambition ? 

If I could direct young Branagh in the Danish Play 
and have it filmed by Kubrick, I think I could happily 
retire to the Pavillion. 

What words or phrases do you overuse ? 
"Gadzooks", "Darling", "By my troth", "metaphysical" 


What talent do you most envy in others ? 
Detachment. I can never quit the role I'm playing 
when I walk off stage. I'll be at a first night party 2 
hours later and I'll still be Caesar in the Forum. It can 
be embarassing. I once stabbed Vanessa with a scallop 
knife, for example. 


When or where were you most happy ? 

I had led Old Blessed up Agag’s Groove on a perfect Autumn 
afternoon. We ate our sandwiches and dashed down in time for 
last orders. 

What items do you always carry ? 

Munro’s tables, Climbs and scrambles in Lochaber, Poucher, 
OS sheet 56, compass, Kendal mint cake. 

What are you wearing ? 

I wore this chain mail thing the time I did the Aggie ridge in 
winter with Young Stoppard. It acts as a kind of ‘“‘body 
crampon’’, giving unprecedented grip. It's also brilliant at 
keeping out midges. 

What piece of advice has helped you most ? 
Ionce met an old stalker who recommended moleskin breeches 
instead of my usual Harris Tweed. 

What is your most treasured possession ? 

One time I seconded MacInnes up Rubicon Wall. He gave me 
an ice hammer. 

Do you have a motto ? 

Bright too soon, rain by noon. 


Do you have an ambition ? 

Obviously one would like to finish the Munros. Next summer 
I'm doing "Pride of the Clyde" with Johnny Beattie just so I 
can do some bagging. 

What words or phrases do you overuse ? 

Bright too soon, rain by noon. 


What talent do you most envy in others ? 
Suppleness. I just can't get my legs wide enough to chimney. 
The Tooth has always been murder for me, for example. 


There are, it has been said, three Great Mysteries in Life. Why have United never won the Cup? 
what does a bodacious actress see in the ‘fish-like’ Minister of Fun? and Who invented deer 
stalking? It would appear that TAC’s new correspondent, ‘Prospect’, knows the answer to at least 
one of these... 


The Great Stalking Con(troversy) 


The hills are ablaze with dying bracken, purple heather crowns the moors and the glens echo to the roar of rutting stags. 
Autumn is come to the Highlands. It’s a peaceful time of year, when the first frosts whiten the tops and those twin pests 
of summer - the tourist and the midge - have gone. But a controversial time too. For it is now that a handful of wealthy 
foreigners commandeer the hills for the selfish pursuit of slaughtering the defenceless red deer. Poor love-lorn stag: just as 
he’s at his randiest some bastard in a funny hat comes along and shoots him. What has he done to deserve such ruthless 
attention? Meanwhile notices appear forbidding access to the wilds, and ramblers too are not amused. Why, when we can 
wander at will over the hills for nine months of the year, can we not do so from mid-August to mid-October? 


And yet stalking (cull, massacre, whatever you like to call it) is not a particularly pleasant task. Don’t think for one minute 
that any normal, sane person actually enjoys shooting the deer. It’s cold, wet, you crawl about a bit in the mud, then use 
the latest state-of-the-art hi-tech weapon to blast away at a large, stationary object standing on the skyline a couple of 
hundred yards away. Hardly a test of skill. Then you still have to haul the stinking carcass back to the argo-cat and endure 
a five mile drive down a bumpy track in the pouring rain to get it back to the lodge. Let’s face it, nobody really wants to 
stalk deer. So why do they do it? How did it all start and why has it become such an integral part of Highland life? The 
answers to all these questions, and more, can now at last be revealed... 


The story begins long ago in the seventeenth century with the famous Brahan Seer. Among his many and varied 
premonitions was one utterance which for long defied interpretation: 


When all Alba’s bens bear the name of one man, 
Thousands from the south come, any way they can, 
To place a tick in thetr book three hundred times, 
Aud in each glen to leave their cursed signs. 
Taking shelter in homes which others will build, 
Camng not for the hills ‘til their book be filled. 
Take heed of these words, prepare for the day, 

For great doom shall fall if you tum them away. 


The Seer was on his deathbed when he said these words and when asked to explain them simply muttered ‘Oh, go and ask 
Hamish Broon’, then turned over and died. It was several years before Hamish could be found, living with his dog in a 
ruined hovel at the foot of the Ochils. But when asked what the Seer had meant he replied: ‘Och, ye daft bugger, ’tis not 
me yerse want. He said Brown, laddie, not Broon, do I look like a 
bloody do-gooder mountaineer?’, and slammed the door. 


Thus it was left to others to decipher the rhyme. This was not easy, 
for in those days few people knew of books, let alone why anyone 
should want to put three hundred sheep ticks in them. Only the bit 
about coming from the south and living in other people’s homes 
seemed to make any sense. Eventually, after many years of 
ponderous contemplation by the greatest minds that Rum, Eigg and 
Muck had ever known, it was announced that the Brahan Seer had 
predicted an armed invasion of the Highlands. 


Not unnaturally the clan chiefs were a little concerned at this, 
especially when after the *45, some hundred years later, they were 
left with no means of defending themselves. The question of what 
they should do came up in the latter part of the eighteenth century 
when a number of prominent chiefs and landowners were gathered in 
a small and somewhat disreputable’ pub in Edinburgh, just along 
from the castle. There was a revolution going on in France and no 
doubt the thought of Froggies going around chopping each others’ 
heads off made them more than usually nervous. All the Brahan 
Seer’s other predictions had come true, only this one remained 
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unfulfilled - surely it would not be long. But what could be done to 
prevent such an invasion (for it was now universally agreed that this 
was what the words referred to)? They could neither fight the 
invaders, nor provide them with land on which to settle, the 
Highlands were far too overcrowded as it was. 


Suddenly, the Laird of Glendreary had an idea. If they got rid of the 
existing population (who were after all just a bunch of dirty, lazy, 
ignorant savages, not really humans at all), then there would be 
plenty of room for the invaders and no-one would need to fight. 
There was a moment’s pause while the others considered his 
proposal and then the room erupted in a roar of approval. The 
Highlanders were of no use to anyone now that the clans could no 
longer fight, so why bother keeping them? Send them off to live 
with the ‘Injuns’ or ‘Abos’ or something instead! The brandy was 
passed round and glasses raised in celebration; then they stumbled 
back to their carriages happy in the knowledge that at last their great 
problem was solved. 


The next day they set about the long but joyful task of burning all 
the cottars and crofters out of their homes and herding them off like 
swine into a leaky old boat. The Clearances had begun. 


For the next hundred years nothing much else happened. The mountains were laid bare, sheep grazed amid the tumbled 
ruins of villages and farms, fertile straths turned into bog. And no-one came. Had they made a mistake after all? And if so, 
what should they do with all this empty land? By now of course there were no restrictions on the bearing of arms - for 
these were the civilised days of Victoria and the British Empire. And most of the landowners were English anyway, the 
old chiefs having sold their clans’ land to pay their gambling debts and poll tax. So, still wary of the predicted invasion, a 
few started carrying guns around with them, and taking pot-shots at the odd sheep now and then, as a means of target 
practice. This soon bored them and they turned to less easy targets, like grouse and deer. The idea spread, and by the end 
of the eighteen hundreds everyone was wandering around the hills blasting away at anything that moved. (This would not 
only prepare them for the expected invasion, but also meant that when the First World War came along we had all the best 
marksmen and therefore stuffed the Germans.) 


And so the great era of deer stalking began. No-one wanted to admit that their activity was instigated by the words of a 
seventeenth century soothsayer, and so the real reason was always kept secret. They were doing it purely for sport, they 
said, and later, when that became less fashionable, to conserve the deer and not for sport at all. But it was about this time 
that the Invasion did in fact begin, though not in any way that anyone had ever expected. For as we now know, the Brahan 
Seer’s prediction was of the coming of Munrobaggers: his ‘three hundred’ is in fact the exact number of Munros - 
however the OS show several as being under three thousand feet out of spite because we keep criticising their maps for 
showing bridges which are no longer there when a flood swept them away last week. It took a while for the landowners to 
realise this, and even longer to admit it to even their closest friends. They had driven thousands of men, women and 
children away from their homelands, spent vast sums of money building lodges and footpaths so they could practise their 
shooting, and all because of a few filthy baggers! Imagine the humiliation! Many of the landowners were prominent 
politicians or members of the royal family (including, of course, the queen). What of the scandal, the ignominy? It was 
decided that the only way to save face was for the charade to continue; for stalking to go on. 


And so the deception grew. Naturally, some lost interest in shooting, and most looked for easier ways of doing what had 
always, after the initial euphoria, been a pretty irksome task. They built bigger tracks and charged foreigners - who knew 
nothing of the secret truth, but were extremely gullible and in fact are the only people ever known to actually profess 
enjoyment in stalking, God knows why - vast sums of money to shoot the deer for them. Of course this in turn meant 
keeping walkers off the hills when shooting was in progress. (Foreigners are notoriously bad shots, that’s why we won the 
Second World War too.) The lack of popularity this caused amongst certain lower class elements was but a small price to 
pay. Lodges were abandoned and turned into bothies for the Munrobaggers (thereby fulfilling the Seer’s words of ‘taking 
shelter in homes which others will build’), who came, as predicted, in their thousands, leaving only their litter, ‘their 
*cursed sign’. And they took for granted the fact that the hills were empty and bare, little realising that had a madman’s 
prophecy not led to the Clearances, great towns might have risen where instead we have wilderness. 


So that is how the system of land ownership, stalking and access restrictions we know and hate so much was created. It 
serves today only to perpetuate itself, to prevent the discovery that the last three hundred years of Highland history have all 
been a bloody great cock-up. Yet for all its faults, we should be grateful. Were it not for the Brahan Seer, and the 
dedication with which the lairds of years gone by sought to heed his words, the Highlands of today might be a very 
different place. 
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OK, so you've got your Pasolini, your 
Cecil B& DeMille your Krzysztof 
Kieslowskt, all those religious kind of 
decalogue 5. Then along comes 
Dave McFadzean, Mosaic beard and 
all with his... 


1 0 Commandments of 


Bothying 


In Scotland we are lucky to have a 
network of unlocked shelters which provide 
weather and midgeproof accommodation 
for climbers, hillwalkers and the like. Some 
are maintained by the Mountain Bothies 
Association, others are looked after by the 
landowner, helped by a few hardy 
individuals. These bothies have only basics: 
maybe a table and some chairs, with plenty 
of space to doss on the floor. First-time 
bothygoers, however, may find these help- 
ful hints useful: 


1. Thou shalt always know exactly 
where your bothy is, and in what condition 
you are likely to find it. This saves you 
floundering about in the dark, miles from 
the bothy, thinking it is just around the 
bend. If you are lucky to find the place, it 
will save you having to spend the night in a 
ruin, under some rusty sheets of corrugated 
iron, either sheltering from the rain or being 
eaten alive by midgies. 


2. Thou shalt always seek 
permission before going to a bothy. Land- 
owners restrict access at certain times: the 
stag stalking season, the hind stalking 
season, the lambing season, the grouse 
shooting season, the summer holidays, etc 
etc. This leaves you with the Whit Bank 
Holiday, when you are likely to encounter 
bothyites from South of the Border - who 
tend to bore you to tears with questions 
about the Scottish hills and tales of their 
derring-do in the Lakes and Snowdonia. 
(Surely ‘the Fonds and Lesser Albion’? - 
Fd) Then there is the Christmas and New 
Year period, when winter weather and 
short hours of daylight make it difficult to 
get to your favourite bothy. At New Year 
an added hazard is the number of steam- 
ing drunks that can be encountered. 


3. Thou shalt avoid bothies on the 
Munro circuit like the plague. These tend 
to be frequented by a strange subspecies: 
munrous borethearseottus. f you do 
become stranded in a bothy near a Munro, 
a set of earplugs can be handy, as most of 
the conversation is in numbers - either 
numbers of Munros done, or grid reference 
numbers. 


4. Thou shalt steer clear of bothies 
with easy access. These tend to be 
inhabited by motorcycle gangs or New 
Age hippies - both types sharing a likin 
for Tennents Super Lager, funny fags an 
any other type of drink they can lay their 
hands on. They also have a ache aoae to 
fight with their shadow - and, in the later 
stages, be sick over both you and your kit. 
Not the place to take your new partner if 
you want to escape with his or her honour 
intact. 


5. Thou shalt take plenty of 
supplies. As your nearest Spar shop tends 
to be far from the nearest bothy, take a 
good supply of food and drink, plus the 
usual matches, candles, midge repellent, 
etc etc. This usually means humphing a 
large and heavy a It is also quite a 
ood idea to carry some tins of Super 
ager and other items, like bottles of 
whisky, as these can be traded with bikers 
etc in return for their not beating you up or 
making unwelcome advances to your part- 
ner. 


6. Thou shalt get to your bothy 
under your own steam: no skiing, or 
mountainbiking, or using your Range 
Rover to ease your passage. Other bothy- 
De do not take kindly to such things. 
kis have been burnt on the fire, mountain- 
bikes dismantled and their parts thrown to 
the four winds, Range Rovers have had 
their tyres slashed, tanks syphoned and 
windscreens smashed. It is safer to use 
Shanks’ Pony and avoid any hassle. 


7. Thou shalt beware of Dogs, as 
other bothygoers take their Alsatians, Pit- 
bulls and other Fierce Breeds with them. 
This ensures they get more space to 
themselves. If you encounter this situation 
in your bothy, try speaking to the Beast in 
a soft, calming voice. If this fails, try 
feeding it your soya mince, or vegie- 
burgers, or even your own pet est 
Highland Terrier. rd all else fails, throw 
our rucksack at the brute and run like 
on (Why no East Highland Terriers? - 
Ed.) 


8. Thou shalt take all your rubbish 
home with you. If you bring in bottles and 
tins full, you can pack them out again 
empty. Leave no trash in poly bags, or in 
the fireplace: this attracts vermin. Leave no 
shit around the bothy, as folk do not take 
kindly to tramping on turds. Go well away 
from the bothy, and the water supply, to 
dig a hole and burn your crap. 


And while we ve on the subjsech.. 


10 things you'll usually find 
in a Scottish bothy 


7, An old car seat 
2. Mice 


J. Half a packet of Smash, a year 
past its sell-by date 


4, A bloody Englishman, usually loud 


3. A congealing puddle of mines- 
trone soup, just where you want to 
put your sleeping bag 


6. Astrange smell 
7. Empty whisky bottle 


€& A log book, containing crude 
drawings and explicit text usually 
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9. Thou shalt not rip up the 
bothy for fuel, it is better to freeze than risk 
the wrath of some of the heavies who 
maintain the bothies. Do not cut green 
wood either, as it will not burn. If you must 
have a fire, burn some of the useless 
equipment = ia brought in with you - e.g. 
our Tam Weir bunnet, your slippers, your 
unro’s Tables. (Or your dog - Ed.) 


10. Thou shalt not be a big 
Feartie. Stories of ghosts, poltergeists, 
severed hands etc, are told about most 
bothies, but if you are feart in the dark, or 
in any way nervous, do not show it - or 
more seasoned bothygoers will try their 
damnedest to frighten the wits out of you. 
Other hazards for the Feartie are mice, rats, 
snakes, spiders and various other creepie- 
crawlies. 


done by some scout group from 
Surrey 


Y Two or three odd socks, usually 
damp 


70 Abox of used matches 
K.Rintoul 


Ed. - How about: 
7/7, Dave McFadzean ? 
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Murdo Munto, it is Now an offence to 
Camp without the owners Permission - 
Also You were Found smoking astrange 
ROMATIC MIXTURE of EXOTIC HERBS. 
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3! A DRUG-CRAZED HIPPY on my == 
land! Advance 9uard of awhole 
A CONVOY no doubt !! 
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What a MIGHTY MEAL of 
PASTA and RAGOUT | 


(These trainers may be all 


the rage, youngbarren, 


(I say! You folks are Joing 
a BIT WET! 


Ho hohe! Ht will be blowy 
enough on the summit, Tracey | 
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DAMNED HIPPY CONVOYS ! 
ILL SHOW THEM!! 


New routes: 
Falkirk High St, West Ridge 


Park the car in the carpark next to the library. 
Immediately S of the carpark the Allt-Coire Town 
By-pass must be crossed. If this is in spate, the 
crossing can be dangerous and time-consuming 
and it is best to make use of the islands halfway 
across. Having reached the S bank, follow the 
obvious path contouring SW around Fine Fare, 
looking N for some fine views of the Ochils. (It is 
possible to take a short cut directly through Fine 
Fare using the well-trodden ‘Fine Fare Gap’, but 
the entrance is difficult to locate in thick weather.) 


After a gentle climb, Newmarket St is gained. Here walkers face the infamous ‘Bad Step’, 
which consists of stepping off an extremely high kerb and zigzagging through some highly 
mobile buses. The route is very committing at this point, with no escape routes. For those 
with no head for angry bus drivers, an avoiding path can be taken 400m further E to a 
light-controlled crossing. 


A short scramble along the base of the Northern Rock (building society) leads up onto the 
broad back of High St ridge. Turn E and climb easy slopes. A line of ornamental 
lampposts are a useful guide in mist. Looming directly ahead is the stone formation known 
as ‘The Steeple’ (the summit cairn is in top of steeple). Permission to climb must be 
obtained from Falkirk Town Council. This is seldom granted, hence the Steeple’s other 
nickname: ‘The In. Pinn. 2’. However, the view from the base is rewarding enough, SE to 
John Menzies and Clydesdale, SW to Mark’s and Woolworth’s, NW to Halfords and 
Burton’s, and due N to perhaps the most exciting sight of all, a Royal Bank Cashline! 


Stalking information: Pretty Pollaidh Estates. 


Anne Campbell 


Editor 2aads. On my last visit there was a ‘Policeman’ situated halfway up the West Ridge, 
although he vanished in a hard frost the eae winter. Also worthwhile is the view 
slightly N of E to the crazy, shattered pinnacles of Grange na h-mouth (well translated by 
Dr M.Marra as ‘you old chemistry set’), while a descent in the direction of Stenhouse Muir 
is not advised during hours of darkness. 
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JOIN THE HILLWALKING SUPERLEAGUE! 


Still available - although not for much longer - medium, large and extra-large 
hi-quality “Hanes” T-shirts with your favourite hillwalking cartoon character in 
glorious graphic detail. Front shows Murdo’s friendly bearded visage; back details 
his current “World Tour” around various dingy Highland dossholes. 


Available direct from House 48, 170 Sandiefield Road, Glasgow G5 ODL. Price: 
£10 including p & p. Allow 28 days for delivery. Also on sale in certain outdoor 
stockists and maybe the occasional tobacconist. 


SUBSCRIBE TO THE ANGRY CORRIE... 


Rather than forever traipsing into your local equipment stockist to buy TAC, why 
not receive it hot off the press? 66 secures you one whole year’s worth of your fal 
fanzine (6 issues), delivered direct to your door. Address as above. 


...OR GO FOR OUR GREAT TWO-IN-ONE OFFER: 


$12.50 FOR BOTH A T-SHIRT AND A FULL YEAR’S 
SUBSCRIPTION, BOTH POST-FREE!! 


‘There are no boring mountains, just boring people”: 
LISCUSS 


“The first 1.5k is over rough boggy ground.” 
“Two miles of dreadful bog and peat hag.” 


“The crossing of the Abhainn a’Gharbhrainn will entail wading to a 
greater or lesser degree.” 


“The walk is tedious in the extreme.” 

“.- has few attractions.” 

“One of the most featureless and boring of Munros.” 
Variously: “7ie Book’, Butterield, Gilbert, McNeish. 


Am Faochagach: the hill which, reading books on a winter’s night, made 
you wonder what this bagging lark was all about. An unpleasant soggy 
boggy trog with no redeeming features. Still it was there to be ticked and 
after weeks of dry weather it might be less disgusting than otherwise. We 
had abandoned hope of there ever being enough snow to ski up it in our 
lifetime. Plan B involved wearing wellies for the initial onslaught, leaving 
them chained to a rock for the return journey, but daringly we put plan C 
into action, just packing old trainers to be donned for the crossing of The 
River. 


Thus we set off prepared for the worst and found a slightly rough but 
almost flat patch of ground separating us from The River. We soon 
reached our crossing point, chosen after careful scrutiny of the map. The 
River divided round an island: the first arm was totally dry and the 
second had enough flow to fill a waterbottle if positioned carefully. So 
much for wading. (Munrobaggers could never do anything as unmacho 
as paddle.) 


A good path then led up a babbling burn complete with pools, waterfalls 
and a resident dipper. All around were orchids galore, startling patches 
of moss campion, dwarf cornel with its striking contrast of black centre 
and white petals, delicate starry saxifrage (OK, OK, so there were lols of 
flowers - Ed). Larks sang, meadow pipits displayed and golden plovers 
“told the world of their woes” (quote: H.Brown, who seems to be the only 
one of the M-b-ing writers who walks with his eyes and ears open). And 
the view into Coire a’Ghranda between Beinn Dearg and Cona’ Mheall 
was dramatic, nay stunning. 


Higher up the ridge walking was fast and smooth with views now to the 
Fannichs, An Teallach and - from the summit - toward the great 
wilderness of the Freevater forests. Even the summit cairn itself was 
adorned with a piece of aluminium rod of possible interest to the aviation 
archaeologist (aka wreck bagger). 


On the descent came the realisation that the breeze which had blown us 
up the hill was in fact a vicious gale, bringing us to a halt at times. We 
now realised why the guy in shorts on his way back from Seana Bhraigh 
had been reluctant to engage in leisurely conversation. 


Our alternative route down took us along a broad flat terrace: an 
intriguing geological feature. The most unpleasant aspect of the day was 
climbing the barbed wire fence in overtrousers. If this is the most boring 
Munro, lead me to the rest. 


Val Hamilton 


Following recent correspondence 
in TAC over the identities of 
such great mountain personalities 
as Ordnance Survey, Graham R. 
Pearson thinks the following 
extracts from Wha’s Wha may 
be of interest to readers: 


Shugere Munro compiled a list of 3000’ 
summits for the purpose of bagging them. 


Ronnie Corbett was too short to climb 
Munros. Instead he compiled his own list 
of smaller peaks which even someone of 
his height could get up. (Here's more 


than enough heightism on ppl6-17, thank 


you -68”" Ed) 


Douald Duck was too lazy and unfit to 
climb Munros or Corbetts. He compiled 
his own list of minor lumps within one 
hour of Edinburgh and Glasgow.. 


Ordnance Survey drew excellent maps 
for hillwalkers. A chronic bagger, Ord- 
nance Survey did not confine himself to 
the above-mentioned ‘Tables’. Instead, he 
simply climbed every peak in sight. Due 
to his over-ambitiousness, Ordnance did 
not come close to his target of climbing 
every peak, from rocky mountain to 
molehill, in Britain. 


Bart Simpson produced the rival Bartho- 
lomew’s map series. Although suitable 
for cross-country skateboarding, these 
maps have insufficient detail for walkers. 


‘Trig’ Point was another chronic bagger. 

He and Ordnance Survey went walking 
together. Instead of simply ticking off 
peaks in a book, Trig would mark his 
conquests by leaving a large block of 
concrete on the summit. He and Ord- 
nance would then carve their names on 
the block. Space was left for other 
baggers to add their names, but the idea 
failed to catch on. 


(c) Wha’s Wha 1992 


x These two cuttings caught our 
eye, not least for sharing the 
same page of the Dai/y Record on 
13/7/92. Any data from readers 
willing and able to pass on details 


of their own 
experiences in 


a laugh I began wearing tights as a 
teenager, but now I like tne feel of 
them and wear them all the time. 

«. J am @ pormal man who has only made 


peryert. “ them is now m 


OO Of course you aren’t a pervert. No Your GP will be ab. 
you on to another doctor who can. 


doctor would ever think that. 


“Penny for em”, they said, 

These kind Virginians, 

But what could they know 

Of the scent of cancerous bracken, 


Of low down Selfheal, Trefoil and midges singing lazily, 


love to women — so why do I have this Quite a few men wear tights, including 
ink? mountaineers and others who work out- 


I want to stop, but I am afraid to ask —_—Side in the cold. 
my GP in case he thinks J am a The only real problem is that wearing 


ing yee feel unhappy. 
e to help or refer 


Of the sweat of mica encrusted boot on smooth stone, 


Of the bite of pithy rushes, 


And higher up, the heather and bilberry waft, 


The sweet pull of calf muscles, 


These travellers in air conditioned cars, 


Would they understand 


The rough first grasp of outcrop rock, 


The hot-cold of missed footing, 


The chill wind on the gained bealach, 
In a place where nerve and skill, muscle and brain, 
Can only compete with heat stunned traffic, 


Will | forget the elation of the found 
Leaping ice-furred out of the mist, 
And the joyful hundred yard dash, 
“Penny for ’em”, they said, 
“Home”, | said, 

And they nod understandingly. 


cairn, 


Sarah Juniper 


either sphere 


will - er - 


gratefully 
received 
(although not 
necessarily 


printed). 


HERE’S nothing 
like sex in the 
great. quidoors.:. 
For the sun, the 
moon and starlight set 
the scene for the 
raunchiest thrill of all! 
In a new survey into 
lave-making, couples 


Saccseer while they. 
tasted “the forbidden. 
fruit of outdoor sex”. 
Crucial 
California-based sex 
therapist Donna Brauer 
said: “In love-making, 
rhythm is crucial, which 
ig why. many people 


| “ing the survey, couples, 


also named their 
favourite locations for 


beach sex 

movie From Here Ta 

Eternity, while others, 
referred woadland 
ellis and hilly dales, 
One top turn-on for 


the Niagara Falls 


And ~— ramblers..: 
- tald hew they romp . 


semi-naked on. chilly 


Time was when you TAC editor roamed frequent and free among fis favourite 
Scottish fills, the Caimgorms. Now those days have gone and he’s permanently 
aaldited in front of his VDU clattering out copy for the clamouring public. Nary a 
Shaft of sunlight crosses his bearded countenance, never does the Lairig Ghru and its 
surrounding summits hove into sight. But he still thinks fondly of them, and worries, 
and frets. As does Hugh Tooby... 


A TALE OF WOE, or THE SMELL OF FUDGE 


TAC readers may be interested to learn a little of the exploits of the Cairngorm Working Party 
(CWP), set up by the Secretary of State for Scotland to consider the future of the Cairngorm area 
including its surrounding communities. It is not a particularly happy story. Few would quibble with 
the description of the Cairngorms as a unique, beautiful and valuable place. The higher tops and 
plateaux form the largest southern outpost of arctic-alpine habitat in Europe, and the remnants of 
native Caledonian pine forest are the most extensive in Britain. The whole area is one of the most 
important nature conservation areas in Europe. It is also one of the few flourishing and thriving 
parts of the Highlands with active and growing communities. This uniqueness led to the World 
Conservation Union including the Cairngorms in an indicative list of possible World Heritage Sites, 
and the Government have said they will formally nominate it for such once the CWP have 
reported. Truly an area of international importance. All this places a considerable burden of 
responsibility on the shoulders of the Working Party. How are they coping? They began in March 
1991 with a series of twelve two-day meetings throughout the area covering relevant issues. They 
declared their aims as being ‘to produce a Management Strategy for the long-term future of the 
Cairngorms which enhances, on a sustainable basis, the natural heritage and the social and 
economic well-being and the quality of life of the people’. They have consulted with interested 
individuals and organisations and also (rather late in the day) with local communities. All this has 
resulted in a Public Consultation Paper which is currently being considered and responses made by 
interested parties. These will all be put together in their final report and recommendations to the 
Secretary of State. So what have they said so far? They have identified the great importance of the 
area and the numerous threats to it. They have also identified four principles governing any 
management strategy: 


Z Environmental Sustainability 

i) Ecological Health 

i) Social and Economic Wellbeing 

iv) Responsible Recreation and Tourism 


Finally, they have considered mechanisms for producing this, and have appeared to come down in 
favour of the newly fangled concept of a 

‘Natural Heritage Area’. This is a designation, 

probably administered by Scottish Natural Heri- 

tage, which would provide a ‘facilitating 

mechanism for co-operation between the respon- 

sible, regulatory and grant-giving bodies, for the 

benefit of the area and the people who live in it 

and visit it’ (their words, not mine). 


This all sounds very fine (if a little jargon- 
heavy), but what do you find if you start to dig a 
little deeper? Let’s start with the fundamentals. 
Number one: who gets the final say as to 
whether the CWP’s proposals are implemented? 
Answer: it’s all down to one man, the Secretary 
of State for Scotland. Such is the state of 
‘democracy’ in the UK at present that this single 
individual (whose party has very little support in 
Scotland) gets to make this decision. 


Number two: what is the basic principle on 
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which the entire edifice is constructed? Answer: the so-called ‘Voluntary Principle’ which was 
imposed on the CWP from the outset (in a not very ‘voluntary’ manner) by the same Secretary of 
State. This principle means ‘to implement the Strategy wherever possible on the basis of dialogue, 
incentive and co-operation rather than by imposition’. One does not have to be unduly cynical to 
have doubts about the likely success of such a voluntary code of conduct in controlling the 
activities of vested interests such as rich landowners and large corporations. 


Number three: is any consideration given to the question of who should own the Cairngorms in the 
first place? Answer: none at all. This despite the fact that, in the UK, ownership gives a large 
measure of control over the land. A plan for ideal future land use should therefore certainly be 
concerned with determining who the best owners would be. Many people feel that the time has 
come for a loosening of the almost feudal grip large landowners (both individual and corporate) 
have on the Highlands, with a return of land and control to the people. The CWP (about one third 
of whom appear to represent landowning/big business interests) studiously ignore this issue. 


So much for the fundamentals. What about the fine details of the proposals - is there any cause for 
hope there? We can consider just a couple. The first is the question of deer numbers. Having 
identified the major contribution of excessive deer to the degradation of the mountain environment 
and the consequent need to reduce them, the CWP then state ‘we do not advocate a radical cull of 
deer’. Instead, there is a lot of woolly talk about ‘experimental’, ‘monitored’, ‘subject to review’ 
and the like. This smells of fudge to me. Logically one cannot identify a problem and then say 
more work needs to be done to identify it. Besides which, the work has already been done over the 
last few decades by the NCC in Rum. I wonder if the fact that a Highland estate is valued by the 
number of its stags has some bearing here? The second specific is over the use of the Cairngorm 
ski access (i.e. road and chairlift) in summer. There exists in conservation circles the concept of 
‘The long walk in’ (whereby you relieve the pressure on an area not by restricting access but by 
making it physically harder to get to), and the CWP identify this as a good idea. The classic case of 
the erosion of this concept in the Highlands is the ready access to the Cairngorm mountain core 
afforded by the above-mentioned road and lift. It is therefore rather odd that the CWP state that 
they do not recommend the closure of either during the summer. Could it be that once again the 
economic concerns of a large vested interest are taking precedence? The chairlift company employs 
very few staff in summer, so the local employment impact would be low and any loss of revenue 
could be recouped by increasing the cost of a winter ticket: given the over-demand in winter I’m 
sure people would still come to ski. These may be details, but it is on the real impact on real details 
in the real world that proposals must be judged. Otherwise fine declarations are not worth the paper 
they are written on. This is all very depressing. The Government has identified the huge 
international importance of the Cairngorm area. The CWP have come up with some very good 
ideas (e.g. employing local farmworkers as part-time rangers and wardens). Nevertheless, one is 
left with the impression that, at the end of the day, the interests of the rich and powerful will 
prevail yet again. Is it any wonder we have to call this mag ‘The Azgry Corrie’? 


Foomote: The official consultation process 
ended on 20/7/92. Nevertheless, in a democtacy 
it’s never too late to have a go at making your 
voice heard. If any of the above alarms you too, 
you could still write to your own MP, the 

ae secretary of State for Scotland and the CWP 

; . themselves Via. 

eee ee Colin Imrie Esq., 
ct ee Secretary to the CWP, 
— os Scottish Office Environment Dept. 
= New St.Andrew ’s House, 
Edinburgh. EH! 3SZ 


The latter can also supply coptes of the ‘Public 
Consultation Paper: May 1992”. 


Walktalk: A longterm project 


We in the TAC editorial boardroom like to think of our readership as sophisticated, urbane, well-read, all that kind of thing, so 
it might not be unreasonable to assume more than a few of you will have encountered the works of the American historian 
Studs Terkel. Yes, yes, we know it’s a daft name, but so is Irvine Butterfield and no-one apart from us makes jokes about 
him. Most of Terkel’s books are far from easy to obtain in this country, but those which are take the form of what he likes to 
call ‘Oral History’. Basically, Terkel chooses his topic - be it World War II, Civil Rights or the Reaganite era - and interviews a 
whole load of people about it. 


Or, rather, he sets them talking, gives them a chance to blether. Not just famous people: Terkel’s books are more than just 
glorified Ao//ing Stone interviews. All sorts: ‘influential’ people, disaffected people, interested people, opinionated people. 
Nor does he confine his interviews/conversations to the side of the argument with which he presumably agrees. The bomber 
pilot receives just as much space as the Hiroshima victim, the hanging judge shares a page with Lily, Rosemary and the Jack 
of Hearts. 


The result is impressive. Rather than onesided diatribes, the reader is supplied with a rounded discussion, is invited to make 
up her or his own mind. Often as not there are no Goodies and Baddies: the people with whom the reader most disagrees 
emerge with redeeming qualities, while those who say all the right things show subtle flaws. In a word, people come across 
as human. 


Why, you may be wondering, in a fanzine devoted to the Scottish hills, is your editor rambling on about some septuagenarian 
Yank well out of the public eye? Because, if forced to define the ways in which TAC differs from the standard, glossy 
hillmags, most folk would start by listing lack of gloss, absence of adverts, presence of humour, crassness of jokes, 
cheapness of price. Then, somewhere along the line, someone might hopefully pipe up with an observation that TAC is, 
perhaps, as much about people who climb hills as it is about the hills themselves. Rarely do these pages include the standard 
‘l crested the NW ridge and marvelled at cloud rippling off Sgurr nan Coire Blimaidh’. More likely you’ll read exploits of all 
manner of eccentric, erratic or just plain ordinary hillgoers, perceptions of lives. 


Don’t get us wrong: we’re not completely derisive of the documenters of ridges and trigpoints - honest. It’s just that, well, 
people are ultimately much more interesting than hills, while hills are primarily a good context in which to observe, and be 
amused at, human idiosyncrasies. Which brings us to the point. It has occurred to your editor that Terkel’s methodology might 
be well suited to discussion of the hills. There are so many issues - access, commercialisation, equipment, sheep, Glen Coe v 
Shakespeare, etc etc - and so many people with so much to say, that it’s high time they were given the chance to speak. TAC 
itself in some way responds to this need, but there’s scope for so much more. 


Your editor is thus prepared to embark on a long, possibly arduous expedition, one which has no definite ending, no clear 
route, and which will lead who knows where. At least he hopes it will. In fine journalistic style, he has bought himself a 
mini-taperecorder, and is preparing to travel far and wide to discuss with, and/or interview anyone who feels they have 
interesting things to say about the Scottish hills. 


What then happens isn’t as yet clear. The basic plan, a la Terkel himself, is to transcribe the conversations with a view to 
compiling a book. This would clearly be in the longterm, possibly two or three years hence. In the shorter term, some of the 
discussions could be condensed into a regular comment-type page in TAC itself, allowing further feedback on the subjects 
which arise. Interviewees will, of course, be able to view and comment on the transcripts before publication, while the 
interviewer himself asks only that he be plied with a pot of tea and a Tunnocks wafer. The dreaded tapemachine may also 
make an appearance in various bothies and hostels from time to time, as ad hoc discussions will add much to the overall 
scope of the project. It wouldn’t do to have opinions confined only to those people who take the trouble to read TAC: the poor 
souls who don’t deserve some kind of a say too. 


Ultimately, this whole scheme may come to nothing, but it seems worth a try. As the recent SMC review of TAC itself stated: 
‘There are many untapped readers out there ready for talking...about people and the hills’. So, rants or reminiscences, gripes 
or jokes, small perceptions or largescale theories, make contact and make yourself heard. Your editor is ready and waiting... 


'TAC’s ‘Wee Stinker’ - by Shaga 


ACIOSs- 


7. Blew off higher up (7 & Two entertainers (6.9); 7. 
Obvious over the exhibits (5), & Strange spirit (3) 9 Not 
in stout drink (3), 70. Self-controlled about coitus without 
you (5), 77. Smells of Irish 3000 footers (5), 72. Bottom 
part of passing wind (3). 


Down: 


7. Personal presence unfortunately (45), 2 Hear about 
duels to (77, 7. Not good respiration (9) 4 Runs verbally 
too “9; 5. Enjoys eating producers of 3 down (8). 
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Intimations of Balmor ality being a verbatim transcript handed to TAC's 


Perkin Warbeck for safe keeping by faithfull Ghillie Angus McChookie when he accidentally left 
on his cassette recorder in the Balmoral Gun Room. 


The Duke of Rothesay tugged fitfully at the wispy 
strands of hair he was using to disguise his John 
Malkovitch hairline. 

"Mumsy, one is a respected authority on all things 
Conservational. One gives speeches. One makes 
TV programmes with respected outdoorsmen. One 
goes and lives on godforsaken Islands and digs 
peat. One wanders about in kilt and cromach for 
crying out loud" 

The Empress of India was using one of her more 
casual thrones for the audience but she was still able 
to look right down the regal nose at her firstborn. 
"Yes darling and I am all in favour. I would like 
you all to have hobbies. The devil makes work for 
idle hands etc. It's been so good that Eddie has 
found his niche working with that nice Sir Andrew 
Lloyd Webber. He's even met Jason Donovan". 
Inwardly, the Heir cursed his luck and his limited 
gene pool and tried to keep his cool. 

“But mumsy don't you see what's happening; one 
has the aforementioned reputation _ for 
conservation and one's own mother, the Sovereign, 
is behaving like some self seeking conniving 
landowner, screwing the system for public money, 


ignoring standard practice on deer 
management..."' 
“Darling we can't’ possibly follow the 


recommended practice on deer. For a start we 
have to show people that we are the Sovereign. 
What's the point in being allowed to damn well do 
what we like if don't damn well do it. Secondly 
there is your father. You know that if we reduced 
stag numbers to what the woolly hats want daddy 
would never hit one in a month of Maundy 
Mondays. And what would he be like then. He's 
bad enough as it is. '' 

The Duke of Rothesay paused. The old bat had a 
point. The last time the Consort had spent a 
corpseless day on the moors he had returned blazing 
and ordered all the family to don their masonic 
regalia for an inspection. The Heir had let his run 
into disrepair and he was soundly chastised as only 
the Consort knew how. The Heir had a suspicion that 
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he had never been forgiven by his father for failing 
the Chookie Embra Award when he was 15. He 
changed tack. 

"Well surely you don't need to sponge the money 
from old Magnus to do up the paths and the 
fences. Can't you sell a racehorse or something ? 
As the Heir, he had never had access to the books, 
but he couldn't help but think there was some spare 
cash. 

“Darling when mumsy shuffles off to the Big 
Changing of the Guard, you will have to take a 
more realistic view of fiscal matters. Do you 
realise how much the pay off for Fergie was? Do 
you know what your father spends on bloody 
carriages and shotguns and trips to the theatre? 
And what about crowns... do you think they grow 
on trees? "' 

The Duke of Rothesay had to confess that being a bit 
of a wildlife and countryside buff he knew that 
crowns did not grow on trees. There was a knock at 
the door. Old Jamieson the faithful Ghillie entered 
doffing his cap and tugging his forelock. 

"Ma'am that's the boys with the bulldozer for this 
new track you were wanting made". 

The Heir's exasperation was complete. There had 
been talk of a new track to take The Nation's 
Favourite Granny and her drinks trolley to some 
picnic spot on the banks of Loch Muick. The track 
was to be a massive scar on the landscape but he had 
thought he had forestalled it. He had even suggested 
that on the 2 or 3 times a year when the old soak 
wanted to go there she could be flown in by The 
Marquess of Buccleuch. 

"I'm sorry darling," the Sovereign explained, 
"your idea was no good. We can't have Andy's 
helicopter scaring the grouse and the deer when 
your father's trying to pot them. Anyway, darling, 
don't you think you're taking this whole Scotch 
thing a bit too far anyway. Remember you are the 
Duke of Cornwall as well. Why don't you make us 
a nice clotted cream tea and then we'll play at 
smugglers? 


Trendy and right-on as TAC undoubtedly is, and try as we might to avoid all the 
taboo -isms such as racism, sexism, communism, plagiarism, etc., we’ve long since 
discovered there’s no way of keeping all the people happy all of the time. So, at risk 
of accusations of heightism, Ted Eames muses on a recent unusual hillwalking 
experience: 


On becoming a newly-promoted Munro. 


Any TAC readers remember the 12 Red-Bearded Dwarfs? No, it wasn’t the nickname of the 1973 
Stirling Albion side. The 12 Red-Bearded Dwarfs were an anarchic and surreal outfit invented by 
the late J.B.Morton, or Beachcomber. At least I always thought he’d invented them until I 
happened to meet them recently on the top of Beinn Dearg in Torridon. 


As the small flat top of this magnificent Corbett came into sight I became aware that I was not 
alone. I had not seen a single walker on the increasingly narrow and interesting ascent, but 
suddenly there they were - all 12 of them. They were sat in a row near the summit cairn, and they 
seemed far more interested in my arrival than in the superb views of nearby Beinn Alligin. I had 
the uncomfortable feeling that it was almost as if they had been waiting for me. 


Feeling slightly intimidated by their startling and scarcely suppressed nudging and winking, I 
paused before making the last few yards to the cairn. They were certainly a strange crew, their 
red-beards glowing in the afternoon sun and their little conical Goretex hats nodding and bobbing 
as they whispered to each other. I noted that each one was wearing Brasher Boots specially curled 
up at the toes. They were all kitted out in the latest Rohan and Molehill Equipment gear. As I 
pretended to gaze around and take in the 
grandeur of my surroundings, I could not 
help noticing that they were scrambling to 
their feet, tightening their boot laces and 
generally looking as if they were preparing 
to move off. 


I decided to approach the cairn and said a 
cautious Hello as I walked past them. They 
nodded in unison as I reached the summit 
of Beinn Dearg: a mere couple of feet 
short of Munro status and much more 
worthy a mountain than many higher 
peaks. I began to forget about the Dwarves 
and became lost in awe at the view of 
Liathach’s northern corries. 


Suddenly, without warning, the nearest 
Dwarf put the curly toes of his tiny 
Brasher Boot onto the top of my left gaiter 
and swung himself nimbly up to grab hold 
of my rucksack strap. With a muttered 
‘Excuse me! I hope you don’t mind’, he 
clambered onto the top of my shoulders 
and touched the top of my head. 


‘Please don’t move, we won’t be a minute 
- I know this is a little presumptuous but it 
is rather important!’ piped a Dwarf who 
had scrambled up to the cairn to talk to 
me. Too taken aback to move or even 
protest I stood still and waited for all 12 of 
them to climb up, touch the top of my head 
and then climb down again. 


Once this was over they appeared to lose 
interest in me entirely and began busily 
packing their miniature Karriless rucsacs. I 
coughed loudly and declared that I thought 


some explanation of their bizarre behaviour was called for, that I had heard some strange stories 
about Scottish Mountaineering Club meets but that this was something else. 


“You are now a Munro and we are the only people in the world who have a complete round of the 
Munros!’, exclaimed one of the little ‘baggers’ excitedly. ‘Yes’, added another, ‘this mountain is just 
a few feet short of being a Munro, you came along and whilst you stood there your head became a 
Munro! We climbed you and now we can add you to our list - we’ve already done the other 277. We 
can’t wait to get back and tell Cameron McNeish that his pathetic little almanac is out of date!’ 


The logic of his words gradually sank in. I am over 6 feet tall, rising to at least 8°6’’ in my 
wedge-soled Zamberlan platforms and shag-pile, hi-fibre trekking socks. I had briefly attained Munro 
status, at least from a point somewhere above the waist. My elation at the idea of having been a 
Munro was somewhat dashed when one of the Dwarves observed sarcastically: ‘Of course, you will 
never be able to do a complete round yourself now!’ There was a burst of derisive laughter as the 
group began to make their way back down the ridge. 


Alone with my thoughts on top of Beinn Dearg I suddenly remembered the Beachcomber books and 
the stories of the 12 Red-Bearded Dwarves. Knowing the boundless energy and resourcefulness of 
these gentlemen, I would not be at all surprised to find that, after some controversy, future SMC lists 
of those who have completed a round of the Munros will consist of only 12 names. A quick perusal 
of Beachcomber reveals that those names will indeed be worthy to ring down the years in the annals 
of bagging history: Scorpion de Rooftrouser, Cleveland Zackhouse, Frums Gillygottle, Edel Edeledel, 
Churm Rincewind, Sophus Barkayo-Tong, Amaninter Axling, Guttergorm Guttergormpton, Badly 
Oronparser, Listenis Youghaupt, Molonay Tubilderborst, and Farjole Merrybody. 


Subsequent correspondence with the Dwarves has revealed that the first one to make the scrambling 
route up my rucsac was Scorpion de Rooftrouser. He thus supplants the Revd A.E.Robertson as the 
first true Munroist. 


Mountaineering Melodies No.7 
Ben, youre always running here and there, 
You feel youre not warted anywhere. 

If you ever look behing 

And don't like what you tind 

Theres something you should know 
You've got a place 10 Jo... 


Ben. Michael Jackson. 1972. 


Ostensibly about a rat, we’re able to exclusively 
reveal the androgynous, ethnically-confused 
one’s most sugary early number is in fact a 
lament for the Scottish Highlands. The title 
gives the game away of course - although, if 
reissued, the more explicit modern Jackson 
would surely opt for ‘Sgurr’ or ‘Stob’ - even 
‘Bod’. Sorley MacLean insists on ‘Beinn’, but 
never mind him. The lyric itself isn’t so clear, 
but the ben in question appears to be a 
not-quite-a-Munro such as the one discussed 
elsewhere on this very page. In bagger’s terms 
these are quite evidently ‘not wanted any- 
where’: in fact they’re a bloody nuisance. There 
are also references to fellrunning - presaging 
Hugh Symonds? - and an unnamed bothy: ‘a 
place to go’. Jacksonville perhaps? Other songs from Whacko’s prepubescence embroider 
the hillwalking theme: ‘Ain’t no sunshine’, ‘We're almost there’ - whilst of his later fixation 
with the leadsinger of the Supremes, one ought merely to ask: Diana Easter or Wester 
Ross? All that’s missing is mention of the Disneyfreak’s other favourite outdoor pursuit, 
rockclimbing. Perhaps he was just too young: only later would he release albums with such 
hinthint titles as Of He wal/ and Dangerous. 
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BRAES BEEFS: 
READERS’ 
LETTERS 


Dear TAC, 


| write in response to the well- 
meaning but sadly misguided letter 
from Hugh Tooby in TAC7, full of 
trendy 90’s eco-prejudice and 
poppycock about the true evils 
afflicting wild Scotland. | suspect 
he is well-educated, possibly a 
professional, claims to live in the 
Highlands and, as such, is a 
dangerous species - a _ thinking 
person who is prepared to speak 
out against the true guardians of 
the land - the people who own it. 


As an Angry Corrie owner (mostly 
when selfish walkers spoil a day’s 
stalking or upset the sheep), | 
have read TAC occasionally, satis- 
fied that it is no real threat to my 
interests. Keep to Bagger-Baiting | 
say - it's good entertainment and 
at the same time perpetuates the 
idea that hill-goers really don’t 
need to be treated seriously, being 
little better than country hooligans 
in need of escapism. 


Life is getting harder - people are 
Starting to question the status quo 
too much, starting to analyse 
problems and even question why 
so little is done to halt the 
degradation of the land. Whilst the 
Cairngorms Working Party are to 
be commended for their straight 
bat, the rabble-rousers will no 
doubt suggest through rose-tinted 
spectacles there’s an alternative, a 
‘sustainable’ model. The debate is 
already too public - let’s not 
broaden it yet further. 


There’s already too little respect 
for us landowners and _ preserva- 
tion of our vested interests. Let Dr 
Tooby get going and who knows 
where it will end - action from the 


Scottish Office, the extremists get- 
ting a say. No, | suggest TAC 
continues to ignore the real world 
and pander to prejudice and 
escapism. 


Yours, 
Angry Corrie Owner. 


Angry Corne propretor reples - 
Great mixed metaphor: straight bat 
and rose-tinted specs in the same 
semence! Keep up the good work! 
And whats this about a panda? 
The only panaas [ve ever seen 
have been at Ammold Clatk cartire. 


aS Se AE] 
Dear Sirs, 


Congratulations! TAC7 is a com- 
plete success. Great to see 
‘Murdo’ having a pint with 
‘Casper. Culture meets culture 
etc. | can hardly wait for the next 
issue. ‘Murdo’ bumps into Blondie 
and Dagwood at Sourlies 
perhaps? Keep up the good work. 


Yours, 
|.Whyte, 
Grangemouth 


PS - You haven’t made an 
obscure reference to the Grateful 
Dead for ages. 


Ed - Ferhaps we have, but one so 
obscure you haven’ noticed it! 


nme Sr ET) 
Dear TAC, 


Murdo reminds me of my hillwalk- 
ing companion, except my mate 
isn’t a pedantic bore and since he 
became a bit of a career man he’s 
kept the hair and facial foliage 
neatly trimmed. Anyway they both 
wear glasses, so that’s good 
enough for me. 


Re Perkin Warbeck’s berating of 
Rennie McOwan in TAC7 - while 
en route to the Tarmachans 
recently | spotted a woman 
dressed in the latest Goretex per- 
formance activity outdoor wear 


cagoule heading up the tourist 
path to Ben Lawers, toting a dainty 
white and black polka dot 
umbrella. It wouldn’t have been so 
bad if she’d been wearing a pac- 
a-mac and wellingtons, but to have 
all the gear and still be afraid to 
squash her hair-do..... | am not a 
hillwalking snob BUT xx!!**? 


Long may your word processor 
beep, 


Sandra Murdoch, 
Edinburgh 


PS - | know this is irrelevant but 
Theo Snelders is definitely the 
thinking woman’s goalie. 


Ed - ...which presumably makes 
Davie Dodds the thinking womar'’s 


sitiker? And anyway, vrootballs 
never irrelevant... 
a 
7 
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Dear TAC, 


Just a wee letter to offer congrats 
on issues 6 and 7, both of which | 
enjoyed thoroughly. Everyone I'd 
spoken to thought Moira Kerr's 
musical accompaniment to 
Macinnes’ coffeetable  pro- 
grammes was ‘really nice’. Fright- 
ening, isn’t it? | mean, the lassie 
deserves a medal for nerve in 
cramming a phrase like ‘...from 
my ancestral burial-ground’ into a 


plod-rock number, so the hearty 
slagging in your mag was glorious 
to read. 


| can EXCLUSIVELY let you know 
NOW that there are whispers in 
court. circles, rumours of tears, 
tantrums, suicide attempts even. 
Gossip centres on the old cliche of 
‘She really wasn’t fit for the  life- 
Style. She really should have 
Stayed on her own level’..And so it 
seems that the tabloids (74e Ourt- 
door Grates, Climber and 
Mecharic) will be harrying poor 
old Foinaven - who, it seems, feels 
trapped in her new role as -a 
Munro. Do the press have the right 
to pay so much attention to that 
select group of hills making up the 
Munro Family?..No wonder they 
find it so difficult to cope with the 
pressure! 


Scene: March 1992. McVey climbs 
Ben Ledi from the north. Thick 
mist. To save time on descent ‘he 
decides to use the twenty-foot 
wide glaury ‘tourist path. Ten 
minutes off the summit he comes 
on family of four ALL in Rohan 
gear, father limply holding OS map 
with the same degree of incompre- 
hension as Annabel Croft on 
Treasure Hunt. ‘Excuse me’, says 
father, standing right in the middle 
of said 20-foot wide path, ‘can you 
tell me which way to the summit?’ 


Yours, 
David McVey, 
Milton of Campsie 


aS Se 
Dear TAC, 


Spaced invaders at Culra bothy: 


A close encounter with spaced 
invaders occurred at Culra bothy 
at 0030 hours on 28th June. We 
were wakened by shouts of ‘Hello 
the bothy’, and bright white lights 
were seen outside. When the 
aliens revealed themselves, they 
looked’ human except that they 
. had a lamp inserted in their fore- 


» were declined. 


heads. An alternative possibility 
was that they were human, but 
had a lamp in their heads instead 
of a brain. 


They offered hash, acid and 
alcohol as peace offerings, but 
It then became 
obvious that the aliens were of low 
intelligence, as they did not know . 
how to get a fire going. Luckily for 
them, a desperate nicotine addict 
agreed to get a fire going in return 
for cigarettes. A cultural exchange 
of music took place over the next 
few hours before all went quiet. 


Their spacecraft was seen outside 
the bothy as we left for Ben Alder. 
It was cunningly disguised as a 
Vauxhall Cavalier. It had suffered 
damage on landing, as the back 
end was bashed in. We saw-no 
more of them, as when we 
fle their spacecraft had dis- 
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| thought that this encounter 
should be. brought to your readers’ 
attention, as perhaps this is not the 
first time such an incident has 
occurred at Culra. Maybe there is 
a ‘Dalwhinnie Triangle’, and such 
close encounters are not unusual. 
Would TAC consider compiling a 
dossier of such incidents in order 
to do research on lower forms of 
life to be found in the hills. 


Yours, 
Gerry Feeney, 
Montrose 


Ld - DOSS-ler sounds the roht 
word! We've despatched our very 
own Dr McSharke to study the 
sulyect immediately, but theres no 
teling when, fever, he wil return. 


igen 


Dear Sir, 
Re Alan Dawson in TAC7: * 


lf you’re writing a book about the 
‘Relative Hills’, surely you wouldn't 
use a 500ft criterion, as relatively 
speaking those lower hills listed 
down this way would be relatively 
bigger. How about a drop of, say, 
a sixth of the height of the summit, 
making it 500ft for 3000ft hills? 


That way the bulge at the end of 
my garden could be included! 


Rupert Weare, 
MPS, } 
Nottingham 


Ed - That way parts of most 
people's bodies could be included! 


Dear TAC, 


Your contributors experiences at 
Sourlies Bothy (TAC8) reminded 
me of a stay at Ruigh in May 1989 
while on a trek from Kingussie to 
Braemar. We arrived to find the 
bothy monopolised by a party of 
four teachers who’ ignored the 
bothy book’s warnings about the 
stove’s ability to smoke and pro- 
ceeded to fumigate the place! 


They were roughing it (wine boxes 
and tinned food), and had state- 
of-the-art lightweight sleeping 
bags that would have been sui- 
table in a caravan. We abandoned 
the trek to Braemar because of a 
blizzard... 


What came to mind also was the 
effect that these and similar folk 
have on lairds etc - it is no wonder 
that mountain shelters are being 
dismantled (Jean’s Hut, Sinclair 
Hut to name but two). 


Yours, 
Miss D.Baines 
Broughty Ferry . 


This land is your land... 


* Captain Alwyne Farquharson, Laird of Invercauld, has the 201st stupidest name in 
Britain. He is also by some strange coincidence the 201st richest man in Britain, according 
to 7he Sunday Times. He is at present standing in the way of Denis ‘Local Hero’ 
Lawson’s plans to make a movie on the island of Mull. Although the movie would be shot 
on someone else’s land, Denis and the best boys and key grips would have to use a 250m 
track of the Captain’s. In a fit of righteous conservationism, the Captain said: ‘I don’t agree 
with making vehicular tracks in national scenic areas’. The Captain is a director of well 
known scenic beauty spot the Glenshee Chairlift. 


* In the wake of our recent revelations of widespread drug abuse within the narrow 
confines of Glen Coe (TAC8, p3), comes a phonecall from TAC stalwart David Downie. 
Could, he suggests, the similarity of the names of proscribed Olympic substance 
Clenbutarol and Skye midgehaven Glen Brittle be in any way related? At the very least, 
some of the scores of Deet-covered climbers setting off for Coire Lagan ought to be 
randomly tested. A few rucksack-lifting baggers sent home in disgrace would at least go 
some way toward solving problems of overuse in the Cuillin... 


* Errata and addendum, No.3278. Notable Gaelic scholar Lieut-Col Louis Mountbatten- 
Berghaus-Cake of Newman College writes to inform us that the twin-topped summit in 
front of The Devil's Point has gained a name - Ciochan-Fearghais Ceann Dearg - but lost 
a few metres in height. Now 666m, it loses its place in Munro’s Tabloids and is reportedly 
no longer visible from the steeple of Crathie Kirk. 


* The Glen Coe versus Shakespeare argument rages on. Once you know of its existence, 
you see it everywhere you look. Late July, the week before the Olympics, and the Beeb 
screens a documentary by Hugh Mclivanney, doyen of sports journalists and brother of 
wellknown thriller writer Ed McBain. The first section of the programme concerns pugilism: 
tedious stuff. Then onto football, with eulogising footage - if you'll pardon the pun - of 
demi-god Pele: the one where he dummies the goalie then misses the open goal, the one 
where he tees the ball up for Carlos Alberto, that sort of thing. Shug then muses on a 
hypothetical choice between Edson Arantes and - you’ve guessed it - the works of the 
bearded scribbler himself. And draws an astonishing conclusion: that, given a life-or-death 
choice, he would opt for the man from Stratford rather than San Paulo. How could he?? 
Did the so-called Bard ever play keepie-uppie down the wing, or sit on the ball, or nutmeg 
Francis Bacon? Of course he didn’t, just as he never traversed the Aggy Ridge nor 
wandered down the Gearr Aonach zigzags late of a summer’s evening. Yet Shug has 
obviously been deluded into thinking the pen is mightier than both the football and climbing 
boot. Astonishing. 


* Readers may have seen some of the recent hype concerning so-called ‘smart’ ropes - 
i.e. ropes which change colour to show they’re becoming dangerously worn. Now, this 
sounds all well and good, but surely a little old hat. For instance, have we not for many 
years had access to ‘smart’ cagoules which go all blotchy and wet as a sign they’re about 
to start letting in water? Or ‘smart’ tents with ridgepoles which snap and bring the whole 
edifice crashing down at the first gentle gust heralding a big blow? And talking of old hat, 
what about ‘smart’ hats - bunnets which automatically detach and propel themselves five 
yards ahead of your chase downhill as a hint that it’s time to be getting a move on. No, 
nothing new there: what goes around comes around. 


FAX YOUR FUNKY STUFF ON 041-423-9332 
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